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VELVET BROCADE 
ITALIAN, XVII CENTURY 



VELVETS FROM ITALY AND 
ASIA MINOR 

IN the group of textile fabrics recently 
purchased by the Museum, opportunity is 
afforded for contrasting the salient fea- 
tures of two interesting classes of weaves: 
those produced in Italy under the inspira- 
tion of her finest masters and artisans, 
and those of Asia Minor that reflect the 
sumptuous court of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, and record the perfection attained 
in the art of weaving under the patronage 
of that great monarch. While the recent 
accession contains many beautiful speci- 
mens valuable not only to the designer, 
but as well to the colorist, space will permit 
but brief notes on the choicest examples, 
namely, the velvets. 

A glance at the history of early woven 
fabrics shows that the characteristics of 
each period are distinctly marked. From 
the first to the tenth century the dominant 
note is the medallion, corresponding in a 
way to the domed style of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. From the tenth to the fourteenth 
century the patterns show a gradual diver- 
gence from the set roundel type; the 
circular motifs take on an ovoid outline, 
and the animal forms, like the human 
figures in the works of Cimabue and Giotto, 
show first the rigid outlines found in Byzan- 
tine art, but later a slightly naturalistic, 
though still distinctly formal tendency. 

In the fourteenth century, however, a 
new wave of influence appears in the prod- 
ucts of the European looms. The formal 
birds, gazelles, and griffins disappear 
and are supplanted by warring beasts and 
birds combined with motifs of religious 



symbolism, in part the result of increasing 
trade facilities with the Levant, and in 
part due to the monasticism of the age, 
but reflecting an awakened mentality that 
sought expression. In the North Italian 
fabrics of this period we find the Chinese 
foang hang — the imperial phoenix — and 
hunting scenes derived from earlier Sas- 
sanian art; these, produced under Italian 
environment, symbolized the never-ending 
conflict between the spirits of good and 
evil. Contemporary with this mass of 
exotic motifs— a restless energy entirely 
foreign to Italian temperament — there ap- 
peared an asymmetrical form of design, 
a diagonal arrangement of foliated stems 
that in time developed into the undulating 
"trunk" pattern from which evolved the 
pure Italian type of pattern found in the 
Gothic velvets of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, velvets which in 
perfection of technique, design, and color 
have never been surpassed. This type is 
represented by an exquisite strip of cloth 
of gold (No. 17.29.9), a fabric of excep- 
tional beauty, woven in a delicate shade 
of mauve. These weaves are often attrib- 
uted to the looms of Toledo, and while Spain 
doubtless produced similar fabrics, especi- 
ally those embellished with the gold loop 
or boucle technique, the influence of 
the many Italian artists attracted to the 
brilliant court of Ferdinand and Isabella 
is nevertheless strongly marked in Spanish 
art of the period. 

A valuable document of this period in 
connection with textile art is a sketch by 
Jacopo Bellini designed for a woven fabric. 
The pattern is the familiar "trunk" or 
pomegranate type, but in place of the usual 
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fruit motif with which this tree form is 
generally associated, there appear bird and 
animal forms of distinctly Persian origin 
with a branching anthemion or lotus vari- 
ant, while the "trunk" bears an ornamental 
neski inscription. 1 

The recent accession comprises several 
strips of rich crimson velvet 2 in which the 
silk ground weave forms the pattern, a 
variant of the pomegranate or cone motif 
framed in a delicate tracery of ogival out- 
line, fabrics that may be readily dated by 
contemporary works of Italian painters, as, 
for instance, Crivelli's altarpiece in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 

While Italy was receiving inspiration 
from the East, the artisans of Asia Minor 
were producing on their looms weaves that 
reflected the art of their Italian competitors. 
During the regime of Suleiman, the Turkish 
Empire extended from near the frontiers 
of Germany to the frontiers of Persia and 
included as well much of the northern 
coast of Africa. Prior to the sixteenth 
century, during which period the finest 
fabrics were produced, continuous war- 
fare of nomadic Bedouins prevented the 
development of native talent, a condition 
which nevertheless resulted in bringing into 
the country artisans not only from Egypt, 
but as well from Persia and the Orient. 3 
When in 1517 Selim I conquered Syria, 
many artisans were taken to Constantino- 
ple, but the brilliant epoch of Asia Minor 
art based on Persian types dates from the 

x The tree motif in decoration, which attained 
such popularity in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, may have had its origin in the Tree of 
Jesse found in early glass, in ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, and in Gothic sculpture. 

2 The origin and success of the Italian velvet 
industry are, according to certain Florentine re- 
cords, due to the enterprise of the Velluti family, 
who in the thirteenth century established ware- 
houses and factories on the via di Velluti, which 
afterward was renamed the via Maggiore, the 
via Maggio of today. Edgecumbe. The 
Guilds of Florence, p. 205. 

3 One is not apt to realize the constant inter- 
course there was between eastern countries in the 
early days, for instance, the settlement of Mo- 
hammedans in China in the seventh century, or 
again the Mongolian invasion of Europe in the 
thirteenth century, when under Jenghiz Khan 
the Mongols ravaged Hungary and held sway in 
Russia until 1480. 
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fall of Tabriz in 1534. Arabesques com- 
bined with the tulip, hyacinth, and rose 
became marked characteristics of Ottoman 
art, although the Turkish floral forms 
lacked the delicacy of the Persian models. 
The bold medallion patterns of the six- 
teenth century reflect the brilliancy of the 
divans held at Constantinople, where am- 
bassadors laden with sumptuous gifts paid 
tribute to the mighty sovereign. Ushak 
carpets of this period were among the 
treasures of many European monarchs, as 
is instanced by the appearance of one in a 
double portrait of Queen Mary and Henry 
VIII. 4 

In the splendid velvet illustrated on 
page 70 one finds certain features strongly 
reminiscent of Persia. The central cone 
or pomegranate detail might readily have 
been sketched by an Italian artist, but 
not so the rather stiffly drawn serrated 
leaves with their superimposed blossoms. 
An archaic forerunner of this device, re- 
corded in the Bibliotheque Nationale, is 
found in a Punic stela in which the lotus 
blossom is similarly framed by two curved 
stems terminating in buds of the same 
plant. 5 The placing of smaller blossoms 
against a lanceolate leaf device may be 
traced to the early Persian carpets and 
manuscripts of the thirteenth century, 
where in many instances a blossoming plum 
branch is found combined in a similar way 
with the cypress tree. 6 

Two other distinct types are familiar in 
Near Eastern velvets: those rich in color, of 
an exquisitely soft and lustrous technique, 
having a confused pattern of European and 
arabesque motifs, produced possibly far- 
ther east by the textile workers of Persia; 
and those weaves of a much coarser 
type with bold, clear-cut patterns of 
broad-banded ogives combined with exag- 
gerated and highly conventionalized floral 
forms — usually the tulip or rosebud, both 

4 Martin, A History of Oriental Carpets before 
1800, p. 130. 

5 Perrot and Chipiez. History of Art in Sar- 
dinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor, p. 256, No. 
170. 

6 R. Meyer-Riefstahl, unpublished notes, and 
Martin, idem, p. 35. cf. also Vever, Miniatures per- 
sanes, pis. XLIII, LVI. 
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popular motifs with the Turkish designers 
— or again the equally pronounced disk 
or fan palm patterns of which the Museum 
now owns a representative collection. 

Perhaps one of the most charming fabrics 
of the group is a splendid strip of gold 
brocade woven in a rich shade of green. 
The pattern, perfect in the symmetry and 
balance of its line and in the harmony of 
its color scheme, is made up of a palmette 
with the anthemion type of rayed leaves 
springing from a central tulip form sup- 
ported on a short stem with two gracefully 
turned leaves, the whole framed in an 
ogival banding of small scale patterns 
similar to that found in some of the bro- 
cades of the twelfth century. An inter- 
esting record showing a weave of this type 
of pattern is found in a work 1 of the 

1 Altarpiece in the Old Pinakothek, Munich. 



Meister of St. Bartholomew, dating from 
about 1500. 

The arabesque leaf device, which had 
its origin in the Near Eastern ceramics of 
the twelfth century and later manuscripts 
and leatherwork, was employed as well in 
early Italian art, and its introduction in 
Italian and Near Eastern weaves of the 
sixteenth century renders accurate attri- 
bution more or less difficult. 

The recent acquisition also comprises ex- 
cellent examples of jardiniere velvet and 
velvet brocades of the eighteenth century, 
besides a number of pieces of interesting 
embroideries and as well a rare fragment of 
early silk from the Coptic tombs of Egypt 
dating from about the seventh century. 

The fabrics will be displayed in the Room 
of Recent Accessions until placed in the 
regular collection of textiles. 

F. M. 
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